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amateurs under Mr. Mad-din's direction. " But," as Kirkman eloquently says, " in the zenith of his distinction, and whilst he was basking in the sunshine of royalty, and enjoying the beneficence of the noble duke, Mr. Macklin's prosperity received a mortal wound, and he had to deplore with the nation the sudden death of his royal patron."
Under these circumstances, Macklin entered into an engagement with Barry, who was now (1765-6) deserted by Woodward, and produced 2^he Man of the World, under the title of The True-Born Scotchman. Macklin acted on the same terms at Crow Street as he had at the Smock Alley Theatre, and probably with more profit to himself; for we find on one occasion, when The Merchant of Venice and Love a-la-Mode were played, by command of Lord Hertford, Macklin's moiety amounted to no less than ^57 is. o^d. After this season Macklin spent the remainder of the year in study, and, we are told, in the composition of dramatic works. What these were it is impossible to say. The next year Barry left Dublin, and Mossop, as we have said, took both the theatres.
Macklin did not visit Dublin again until 1770. He had been playing in Liverpool and Leeds, and arrived at Dublin on November 11. He first played at the little theatre in Capel Street. This theatre was built by a man named Stretch to exhibit his puppet show. It was known by the name of " Stretch's Show," and O'Keeffe says that when very young he much delighted in the puppets. The house was afterwards hired by Dawson and Robert Mahon. " The stage was deep, and it had pit, boxes, lattices, and two galleries, but no greenroom, the former company (the puppets) not having required one." The new company consisted, however, of flesh